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A  STUDY  OF  VOCABULARY  IN  BEGINNING 
LATIN  TEXTBOOKS 

Caeouni  Ttue 
Barrett  Junior  High  School 


During  the  U«t  few  years  teachers 
of  foreign  languages  have  often  had 
their  attention  called  to  the  importance 
of  the  vocabulary  problem.  They  have 
been  told  how  many  words  to  teach, 
and  how  to  select  and  present  these 
words.  They  have  also  had  at  hand 
a  large  number  of  texts  with  most 
encouraging  promises  for  the  alleviation 
of  all  vocabulary  ills. 

For  one  teacher,  however,  the  ques' 
tion  has  become  quite  concrete.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  using  the 
Henmon  Latin  Vocabulary  Tests,  with 
the  aim  surpassing  the  ncxm  for  the 
mde.  The  tests  are  given  frequently, 
followed  each  time  by  study  and  more 
drill,  and  in  turn  by  anot^  form  of 
the  same  test.  It  is  a  omstant  surprise 
to  learn  how  much  drill,  apart  from  that 
afforded  by  the  textb^,  is  required 
to  register  an  improvement  on  the  next 
form.  This  has  given  rise  to  questions 
which  return  frequently  with  renewed 
importunity.  For  example.  Just  how 
much  does  this  particular  textbook  con' 
tribute  to  the  acquisition  of  the  vocabu' 
lary  tested?  How  does  the  vocabulary 
treatment  in  this  textbook  compare 
with  that  of  another  text?  Expressed 
more  generally,  the  question  is:  How 
much  do  the  beginning  textbooks  in 
Latin  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of 
vocabulary?  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  contribute  something  in  answer 


to  this  question  with  reference  to  ei^t 
of  the  better'known  beginning  text' 
books.*  The  total  vocabu^es  these 
eight  texts  ranged  from  five  hundred 
to  about  fifteen  hundred  different  words. 
Three  of  the  books  stated  definitely 
the  number  of  words  used  and  one  of 
these  reclassified  them  into  primitives 
and  derivatives. 

The  choice  of  the  words  in  the  texts 
was  largely  based  on  Lodge's  Vocabulary 
of  High'&hool  Latin,  widi  preference 
given  to  words  which  appear  frequently 
in  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  One  of  the 
texts  bases  its  vocabulary  cm  the  list 
of  Latin  words  most  fruitful  in  English 
derivatives,  another  introduces  its  new 
words  in  the  reading  text  rather  than 
in  lists  to  be  memorized  first,  while  in 
the  third  there  is  an  attempt  to  arrange 
the  vocabulary  into  three  lists,  acccxrding 
to  importance.  On  the  whole,  the 
Preface  of  each  bcx^  indicates  that 
author  and  publisher  are  conscicxis  of 

‘D’Ooflc,  Bcnjunm  L.  Eltmnu  tf  Lttm.  Boatco,  Gteo 
and  (^on^Mny.  1921. 

Jenoe,  Wiliam  A.  and  Gtant.  Alice  C.  A  Pint  Tear  tf 
Ltim.  BeniuDin  Sanbocn  and  Cnmiony.  192). 

Lunold.  Henry  8.  Iimediictioii  to  Latin.  Boatoo,  D.  C. 
Hma  and  Ompuy,  1919. 

Fbce,  Parity  Oakland.  Beginning  Latai.  New  Ytafc, 
Amerion  Book  Canpany,  1919. 

Scott.  Hany  Fletcher.  Pint  Latin  Latiena.  New  Yotfc, 
Sco^  Fctaean  and  Company.  1922. 

Smith.  M.  L.  Bemencary  Latin.  Boaton.  AOyn  and 
Bacon.  1920. 
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New  York.  Macmillan  Company.  192). 
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dclphia,  Winaton  Company,  1923. 
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the  vocabulary  problem.  How  much  is 
prefatory  promise  and  how  much  is 
textual  fulfillment  the  following  tables 
will  partially  indicate. 

In  considering  the  vocabulary  of 
these  texts,  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
some  standard  or  unit  of  measure  and, 
for  this  purpose.  Form  A  of  the  Henmon 
Test  (50  words)  was  used.  This  test 
commends  itself  for  several  reasons.  It 
is  well  known,  it  afiFords  a  short  but 
sufficient  list  of  words  for  sampling, 
the  words  are  evaluated,  and  they  are 
selections  from  beginners'  Latin  books. 
As  a  comment  on  the  selection  of  the 
words  in  Form  A  of  the  Henmon 


Table  I.  The  Fiftt  Woum  or  Henmon'i 
Foam  A  Accoedino  to  Fmquenct  of 
OoCUEEENCE  IN  CaESAR  AND  CiCEEO 


Occurrence* 

Number  ol 
Word* 

11* 

g 

400-  JOO  (N<xm) . ! _ '. . 

2 

300-  400  (Noun*,  verbs) . 

6 

200“  SOO  ^oun») .  . 

1 

8 

JO-  100  (Verla,  »dj.) . 

4 

3 

7 

Test,  the  facts  of  Table  I  are  given. 
They  show  the  frequency  with  which 
these  words  occur  in  the  parts  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero  usually  read  in  high  school. 
This  is  a  fairly  representative  hst. 
Should  any  reader  feel  that  those  of 
lower  frequency  should  have  been 
omitted  let  him  compare  the  number 
of  recurrences  in  beginning  texts  with 
the  relative  importance  of  the  word,  as 
used  by  classical  authors  read  in  high 
school.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  go  into  more  detail  here. 

Another  indication  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Henmon  List  is  the  frequency 
with  which  the  English  equivalents 
of  these  words  occur.  For  example, 
thirty-eight  of  the  Henmon  words  had 
their  equivalents  in  the  first  five  hundred 


T 


words  of  the  Thorndike  Word  Boo^ 
and  four  others  had  their  equivalents  in 
the  second  five  hundred.  Five  of  the 
Henmon  words  could  not  be  checked 
against  the  Thorndike  list  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  meanings.  These 
were  nam,  praesum,  aliquis,  tantus, 
and  rxeque. 

Just  as  this  study  was  about  ccnnpleted 
new  editions  of  some  of  these  boob 
were  placed  on  the  market.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  recount 
of  those  texts.  This  recount  led  to  a 
more  complete  consideration  of  all  the 
means  employed  in  vocabulary  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  the  entire  group  of  books  was 
rechecked,  including  more  varieties  of 
textual  matter.  In  some  of  the  analyses, 
however,  the  first  work  has  been  re¬ 
tained.  No  essential  distortion  of  the 
facts  is  caused  in  any  case.  Originally 
the  study  was  concerned  with  all  words 
used  in  Latin  and  English  sentences 
or  paragraphs  for  translation.  In  some 
of  the  Ix^s  this  included  sentences 
ccMitaining  blanks.  When  the  words 
were  scored  a  seccrnd  time  such  material 
was  checked  as  verbs  (paradigms,  syn¬ 
opses,  and  miscellaneous  verb  phrases), 
word  formation  (English  dedvatives 
and  Latin  word  formation),  vocabulary 
lists  (lesson  and  review  lists),  declen¬ 
sions  and  sentences  illustrative  of  syn¬ 
tax,  and  phrases,  and  Latin  titles 
pictures. 

Table  II  is  a  summary  of  the  total 
occurrences  of  all  the  fifty  words  of 
the  test  as  found  in  the  eight  boob 
examined.  Listed  with  these  is  the 
test  value  for  difficulty  as  given  by 
Henmon.  The  fact  to  be  noticed  in 
this  table  is  the  amazing  difference  in 
the  amount  of  practice  upon  these  words 
among  the  eight  texts.  The  maximum 
numbCT  of  repetitions  for  some  words 
is  less  than  the  minimum  number  for 
other  words.  No  book  carried  celer, 
fides,  opus,  or  half  a  dozen  other  words 
more  than  16  times.  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  a  dozen  words  which 
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no  book  carried  as  infrequently  as  16 
times. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  drill  in 
these  eight  boeJes  in  respect  to  particular 
words.  Note  the  following  items  taken 


from  Table  II: 

Range 

helium . 

. 26  to  160 

facio . 

. 50  to  225 

hic . 

. 48  to  173 

. 

. 14  to  127 

miles . 

. 21  to  162 

Some  words  are  evidently  overdrilled, 
such  as  helium,  facio,  dico,  and  hie. 
Others  are  quite  as  evidently  under- 
taught,  such  as  ullus,  which  occurs  in 
no  book  more  than  nine  times  and  in 
one  bode  does  not  occur  at  all;  fides, 
which  is  never  found  more  than  seven 
times;  and  opus,  which  appears  no  more 
than  ten  times. 

Here  we  have  two  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  not  only  inadequate  drill  but  too 
much  drill.  A  comparison  of  the  texts 
will  show  that  these  two  problems  quite 
frequently  occur  in  the  same  text,  and 
that  the  problem  is  common  to  all  of 
the  eight  texts,  varying  only  as  to  the 
words  to  which  it  applies.  Is  this  not 
a  question  of  unorganized  practice 
material?  An  earlier  study  of  the 
verbs  used  in  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
direct  statements  indicated  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  vocabulary  and  the  syntax  are 
not  well  coordinated.  In  fact,  in  some 
textbooks  the  vocabulary  problem  is 
so  distinct  from  the  grammar  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  teacher  who  tries  to 
supplement  the  sentences  with  some 
of  her  own,  finds  a  definite  limitation 
in  vocabulary.  Is  this  not  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  over-working  of  "dico”? 

Although  it  is  not  known  how  many 
practices  it  requires,  on  the  average, 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  an  important 
word,  namely,  one  listed  as  frequent 
in  the  classical  authors  soon  to  be  read, 
it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  those 
raises  in  which  a  word  is  omitted  are 
preferable  to  those  in  which  a  word 
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is  introduced  but  one,  two,  or  three  1 
times.  Such  a  meth^  of  handling  I 
vocabulary  is  suited  only  to  the  brightest  |  * 
children,  and  partly  explains  why  the  ■ 
average  child  finds  so  much  difficulty  i 
with  his  Latin  and  wishes  so  soon  to  ! 
drop  it.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  at  | 
present  spent  in  beginning  classes  in  i 
an  effort  to  strengthen  the  vocabulary 
which  the  texts  have  been  neglecting  | 
could  well  be  spent  on  the  real  difficuh 
ties  of  Latin,  if  the  texts  offer  a  well-  j 
selected,  well-organized,  and  well-dis-  I  = 
tributed  vocabulary.  i 

It  is  evident  merely  from  an  inspec-  M 
tion  of  Table  II  that  the  hardest  words  it 
tend  to  appear  least  often  in  the  text-  li 
books.  In  fact,  when  the  difiBculty  as  j| 
determined  by  Henmon  was  correlated 
with  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  i! 
textbooks  the  coefficients  were  invariably  ^ 
negative  and  varied  from  about  0.2  to  i 
about  0.5.  ii 

Table  III  is  a  summary  of  the  original  i! 
table  corresponding  to  Table  II — that  |j 
is.  Table  II  before  such  matters  as  par-  i 
adigms,  word  studies,  vocabulary  lusts  |! 
were  added.  It  shows  the  frequency  j 
of  the  appearance  of  these  words  or  j 
their  English  equivalents  in  the  sentences  j  j 
and  passages  for  translation.  The  read-  ll 
ing  of  the  table  is:  Two  words  occurred  ii 
in  D'Oege  one  hundred  or  more  times,  -I 
three  occurred  that  many  times  in  Jen- 
ner-Grant,  one  in  Lupoid,  etc.  From  ij 
this  table  it  appears  that  on  the  average  ii 
40  percent  of  ^e  words  receive  practice  ! 
less  than  ten  times  in  a  given  book.  || 

The  medians  in  Table  III  might  be  j 
expected  to  offer  a  possible  standard  ji  - 
for  vocabulary  practice,  but  notice  the  ' 
wide  and  frequent  deviation  in  all  the  |[  ' 

texts  from  their  norms.  It  would  seem  ’ 
that  these  medians  were  attained  by 
chance,  rather  than  by  thought  and  i 
planning.  ; 

Even  these  medians,  however,  show  : 
a  marked  lack  of  agreement  among  the  | 
authors  as  to  how  many  practices  are 
necessary  to  teach  a  word.  The  medians 
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of  Jcnncr-Grant  and  Scott  are  low,  be- 
cause  some  of  the  words  are  omitted, 
a  condition  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
slight  touches  bestowed  elsewhere.  How- 
ever,  making  due  allowance  for  this 
omission,  Wnittemore  far  surpasses  the 
other  texts  in  the  median  number  of 
practices.  Which  is  right?  There  is 


and  relative  ratios  can  be  established 
for  bright,  avera^,  and  slow  children. 
At  present  all  ^ee  groups  are  using 
the  same  texts  in  most  schools  and  are 
attempting  to  cover  the  same  material. 
We  need  texts  built  to  care  for  all  three 
groups,  the  work  to  be  arranfi^  in 
a'lx  exercises.  The  bright  child  could 


■  Total . 

SO 

50 

SO 

SO 

1  Mcdiana* . 

M.5 

11.0 

11.0 

16.S 

Tabu  III.  DnnuBiinoN  or  Wobm  Aoooboino  to  thb  Nuubbb  or  Tiiot  Thbt 
OocuK  m  Each  Book 


Number  of 
Occuffcncce 


SO 

SO 

17.5 

ISO 

•  Tboe  mediane  were  computed  without  grouping  the  dau. 


a  serious  waste  either  by  over'leaming 
in  the  one  case  or  by  failure  to  master 
in  the  other. 

Would  it  not  be  economical  to  make 
a  scientific  study  of  this  subject?  Of 
course,  it  can  never  be  stated  how 
many  practices  it  requires  to  teach  any 
one  word,  but  we  can  learn  which 
words  are  particularly  difficult  and  why. 


then  pass  from  exercise  a  to  exercise  a, 
the  average  from  d'b  to  d'b,  and  the 
slow  from  d'h-c  to  d'lx.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  work  that  disappoints  and 
discourages,  but  the  mad  steeplechase 
which  we  run  through  new  syntax  and 
new  vocabulary. 

The  process  learning  not  only 
involves  repetition,  but  it  also  makes 
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certain  demands  as  to  the  arrangement 
and  spacing  of  repetition.  In  Table  IV 
every  fifth  word  of  the  Henmon  list 
is  shown  according  to  the  page  of  each 
book  on  which  it  makes  its  first  and 
last  appearance.  The  average  interval 
between  successive  appearances  on  each 


tables  on  this  point  are  quite  too  ex* 
tensive  to  be  reproduced  here.  Table 
V,  however,  gives  for  a  single  wcM-d 
the  form  in  which  the  information  was 
recorded. 

Acoewding  to  Table  V — taking  the 
D'Ooge  boci  as  an  example — the  wexd 


Fimt  and  Last  Appearance  op  Selected  Words  with  Average 
Interval  between  Appearances 


DXIiote 

Pint  tppemace . . 
Lastappearanoe.. 
Averace  interval. 

Jesner-Giant 
Pint  appeaiance . 
Last  appearance. . 
Average  interval. 

Pirat  appcaraiKe . . 
Last  appearance.. 
Average  interval. 

Place 

Pint  appearance. 
Laat  appearance . . 
Average  interval. 

Smith 

Pint  appearance. 
Laat  appearance . . 
Average  interval. 

Scott 

Pirat  appearaixx. 
Laat  appnrance.. 
Average  interval. 

Unmatr-Henry 
Pirat  appearaixx . 
Laatappearaixe.. 
Average  interval. 

Whittemoee 

Pirat  appcaraiKX. 
Laatappearaixe.. 
Average  interval. 


67  1S8  114 

}45  MS  294 

13.8  9.3  38.1 


240  103 

328  333 

3.9  11.0 


word  is  likewise  given.  The  data  are 
from  the  original  study,  and  therefore 
cover  only  the  English  and  Latin  sen' 
tences  and  passages  for  translation. 

As  may  be  inferred  fran  Table  IV, 
every  occurrence,  in  sentences  and 
passages,  of  each  of  these  fifty  words 
was  not^  in  every  bodt.  The  detailed 


ante  first  appeared  on  page  114.  It' 
occurred  the  second  time  14  pages 
later,  namely,  on  page  128;  the  thfi-d 
time  33  pages  later,  and  so  on.  The 
last  interval,  43,  records  the  number 
of  pages  between  the  last  appearance 
of  ante  and  the  end  of  the  material 
examined  in  the  bode.  When  aero  is 
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given  as  the  interval,  the  meaning  is 
that  the  word  appeared  twice  on  the 
same  page. 

The  study  of  intervals  is  condensed 
in  Table  VI.  The  reading  for  the 


book  the  percent  of  these  words  which 
were  spa^,  on  the  average,  ten  or 
more  pages  apart. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  with 
what  intervals  a  wc^rd  should  appear 


Tabu  V.  Dbtaobd  DitnuBimoN  or  IimuivAU  bbtwebn  tri  Aptbabancbi 
OF  THB  WoBO  Ante 


Pirat 

Appearanoe 

(P»Bt) 

Lait 

Appcannce 

(Past) 

Total 

Occuntncca 

Average 

Interval 

(Pagea) 

Actual  lotervala 
in  Order  ol  Occutrenoe 

(Pagea) 

(1) 

W 

(J) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

DX)oft . 

114 

206 

3 

27.4 

14.  33.  13.  32.  43 

JcQOCT'GfBDt . 

130 

343 

12 

177 

13.  38.  28,  13.  0.  18.  29. 
21.23.3.0.0 

IjipnM  . 

130 

326 

6 

101.46.7.7.33.9 

Place . 

104 

237 

8 

mm 

13.  81, 11. 7. 16.  4. 18.  39 

. 

36 

216 

13 

B 

0,  23.  18,  38.  18.  8.  Ol  26 

7.  4.  4.  5.  12 

8nltK  . 

106 

237 

12 

11.2 

30.30.0.0.1.7.4.0.4,8. 

47.4 

Ulloan-Hcnry . 

100  ' 

1 

237 

13 

14.3 

1. 12.2.3.3.0.33.  iaL9. 
42. 17. 13.  33 

WhattODCcc . 

163 

433 

8 

34.3 

3.31.3.3.36.66.27.3 

Tabu  VI.  DisrsatmoN  or  Wobos  AocoBotNO  to  Avzbagb  Intuvau  fob  Each  Book 


OinittCil 

Number  of  Woeda  antb  Indicated  Average  Intervale 

Percent  Of 
Wotda  with 
Intervale  cf 
10  or  Mote 

Pagea 

1-3.9 

4-6.9 

7-9.9 

10-12.9 

13-15.9 

16-18.9 

19-21 .9 1 

22-4- 

(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

D’Ooge . 

1 

9 

12 

13 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

26 

JennerOrant . 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

6 

1 

12 

32 

Lupoid . 

1 

6 

3 

9 

3 

3 

4 

11 

68 

Place . 

2 

6 

7 

8 

4 

4 

1 

12 

38 

7 

10 

11 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

6 

38 

8initli . 

2 

12 

11 

8 

4 

4 

0 

2 

7 

34 

UUman'Hemr . 

3 

7 

10 

3 

3 

1 

0 

8 

38 

Whittemore . 

0 

9 

10 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

18 

32 

D’Ooge  book  is:  One  of  the  50  words 
is  omitted,  9  are  included  with  average 
intervals  between  them  of  1  to  3.9 
pages,  12  are  included  with  average 
intervals  of  4  to  6.9  pages,  and  so  on. 
In  the  last  column  is  given  for  each 


in  a  Latin  textbook.  We  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  far  better  to  omit  words  than 
to  include  them  with  insufficient  pro' 
vision  for  learning  them.  When  a 
word  after  its  first  presentation  does 
not  occur  again — as  is  crften  the  case — 
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Tabu  VII. 


Pages  at  Which  Certain  Pronouns  Are  Introduced 


DX>o(e 

Jennet- 

Grant 

Lupoid 

Place 

Smith 

UUman- 

Henry 

Whitte* 

more 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1  (9) 

hie . 

■1 

}0 

209 

129 

187 

136 

13 

«f0 . 

203 

199 

13 

177 

48 

39 

211 

11 

148 

101 

54 

228 

285 

195 

269 

232 

198 

292 

69 

430 

1  193  1 

341 

227 

293 

195 

100 

1  213 

1  1 

1 

for  thirty  or  forty  or  even  a  hundred 
pages,  the  result  is  no  doubt  bad  from 
the  point  of  view  of  learning  the  word 
in  question.  The  reader  should  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  not  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  comparing  these  particular 
texts.  They  may  all  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  respect  to  the  opportunity 
for  practice  in  using  the  vocabulary 
they  present.  No  publisher  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  placing  his  bode  above  or  below 
another  in  the  basis  of  our  showing. 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  books  are 
equal  in  these  respects.  We  mean  in 
the  first  place,  that  all  are  faulty;  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  there  are 
many  other  items  to  be  considered  in 
rating  a  book  besides  the  one  we  have 
singled  out. 

Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  lack 
of  attention  in  proportioning  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  a  very  serious  and  unnecessary 
troublemaker  for  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  are  to  use  the  texts.  The  pages, 
for  example,  at  which  certain  pronouns 
are  introduced,  as  shown  in  Table  VII, 
explain  the  reference  to  grammatical 
grouping  made  earlier  in  this  paper. 
Notice  the  method  of  gradual  attack 
used  in  sewne  of  these  texts,  particularly 
Whittemore  and  Scott.  Notice  also 
the  strictly  grammatical  grouping  as 
used  by  Lupoid.  Trying  to  l^m 
either  the  vocabulary  or  me  forms  of 
hie,  ego,  is,  aliquis,  uUus,  quisque,  and 
still  other  pronouns,  one  right  after 


the  other,  causes  more  confusion  than 
we  are  able  to  cemvey. 

In  general  it  is  good  doctrine  that 
all  new  bonds,  new  words,  should  be 
strengthened  by  frequent  recurrences 
at  the  time  of  learning  and  that  as  the 
bonds  grow  older  and  stronger  the  num¬ 
ber  of  practices  may  diminish  and  re¬ 
occur  at  longer  intervals.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  vocabulary  of  beginning 
Latin  textbooks  has  been  planned  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  psychology 
which  are  now  well  established.  It  is 
with  the  hope  that  the  suggestions 
which  this  paper  offers  will  be  of  some 
constructive  value  that  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  complete  and,  in  part,  to 
present  so  full  an  analysis. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  USE  OF  CCM,UMN 

INCHES  IN  SCHOOL  PAPERS* 

One  representative  issue  for  each  of 
the  school  papers  published  during 
the  school  year  1924-25  by  twenty-five 
Ohio  high  schools  was  considered  in 
this  analysis  of  the  division  of  column 
inches  among  the  various  kinds  of 
subject-matter.  Five  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  villages  and  towns;  four,  in 
cities  with  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
inhabitants;  ten,  in  cities  with  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  thousand;  and  six, 
in  cities  with  over  two  hundred  thousand 

'Adapted  from  a  report  prepared  by  R.  H.  Martin  for  a 
claaa  in  School  Adminutration  at  Ohio  State  Univeraity. 
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inhabitants.  These  twenty-five  papers 
are  one-fourth  the  number  listed  for  the 
state  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  High-School  Journalists  and  are 
perhaps  fairly  indicative  of  the  policies 
and  contents  of  the  average  school 
newspaper. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  discover 
the  comparative  amounts  of  space  in 
column  inches  that  were  given  to  the 
various  kinds  of  news  and  advertising, 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  editorials. 
Thirteen  types  of  news  material  are 
presented  with  the  amount  of  space  in 
percents  of  the  total  column  inches 
devoted  to  each  type.  The  reader  can 
make  interpretations  regarding  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  these 
items.  They  are: 


Kind  Newt  Percent 

Advertising . 26 

Community  news .  4 

Social  life . 3 

Music  and  dramatics .  4 

Clubs .  5 

Classes .  7 

Administration . 7 

Editorials .  7 

Assemblies .  1 

Art .  2 

Athletics . 18 

Literary  affairs . 8 

Miscellaneous . 8 


A  Study  of  these  high-school  papers 
would  be  incomplete  without  discover¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  they  encourage 
the  extra-curricular  activities  of  their 


schools.  The  foregoing  data  have  been 
rearranged  to  include  six  items,  social 
life,  music  and  dramatics,  clubs,  class 
activities,  assemblies,  and  athletics  in 
(me  group,  known  as  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  propcHtion  of  column 
inches  given  to  this  group  is  39  percent 
as  contrasted  with  the  space,  53  percent, 
allotted  to  the  remaining  classificatiems 
except  “miscellaneous.” 

Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  maintains 
that  a  sch<x>l  paper  should  be  a  bond  of 
unicm  for  the  whole  scdiool.  Exami¬ 
nations  of  the  content  and  space  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  editorials  will  indicate  bow 
well  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  twenty- 
five  publications  had  this  aim  in  view. 
The  results  of  this  comparistm  may  be 
expressed  in  percents  of  total  column 
in^es  devoted  to  edittjrials  as  follows: 


SuhjecU  Percent 

School  spirit . 36 

Morals . 9 

Special  days . 15 

Class  spirit . 6 

Paper  propaganda . 9 

MiscellanMus  items . 23 


In  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  one  may 
find  many  features  both  novel  and 
interesting.  New  ideas  successfully 
worked  out  by  s(di(x>l  administrators, 
unique  arrangements  within  the  papers, 
and  worthy  practices  within  school 
circles  are  noticed  by  the  youthful 
editors  and  briefly  recorded. 
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READING 

Reading  occupies  the  most  prominent 
place  in  our  school  curriculum  today, 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  tool  sulv 
ject  and  because  it  serves  as  a  means 
for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  methods  of  teaching 
have  changed  greatly  it  has  long  held 
this  primary  position. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  when  the 
reading  period  seemed  an  end  in  itself. 
A  logical  analysis  of  reading  material 
showed  that  paragraphs  were  made  up 
of  sentences,  sentences  of  words,  and 
words  of  letters.  The  conclusion  was 
therefore  obvious  that  in  teaching 
children  to  read  the  first  step  was  to 
teach  the  letters,  after  that  the  words, 
and  eventually  to  teach  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  It  was  quite  against  all 
logic  that  words  could  be  taught  be' 
fore  letters,  and  that  sentences  might 
be  taught  as  units.  Yet  this  has  actual' 
ly  been  accomplished,  and  our  most 
progressive  teachers  now  begin  reading 
instruction  with  sentences. 

Thus  far,  however,  in  our  educa' 
tional  progress,  the  mechanical  side  of 
reading  and  the  motivation  through 
interest  have  held  first  place.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible 
to  most  teachers  to  teach  children  to 
read  in  any  other  way  than  orally. 
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Only  the  realization,  that  the  major 
part  the  reading  which  children  are 
required  to  do  in  school  and  which 
they  will  do  outside  of  school  must  be 
done  silently  and  that  training  in  oral 
reading  is  at  best  but  a  poor  means 
of  preparation  for  this,  started  the  activi- 
ties  which  found  ways  and  means  fa: 
teaching  silent  reading  in  the  earliest 
grades.  Within  the  past  two  decades, 
the  measurement  movement  has  forced 
a  further  analysis  of  the  reading  process. 
Investigation  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  at  least  two  major  factors,  rate 
and  comprehension,  must  be  recognized 
in  reading. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  so 
simple  as  the  classification  might  indi' 
cate,  for  speed  of  reading  depends  not 
only  upon  the  ability  of  the  child,  but 
also  upon  the  material  read  and  the  pur' 
pose  for  which  it  is  read.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  to  attain  the  greatest 
speed  the  vocabulary  must  be  thorough' 
ly  familiar  but  approximately  upon  die 
level  of  the  child's  understanding— 
approximately  because  the  reading  rate 
of  adults  is  considerably  decreased 
when  the  selection  is  on  primary' 
grade  level.  A^in,  the  length  of  sen- 
tence,  the  organization,  and  the  interest 
factors  affect  the  rate  of  reading.  When 
one  is  reading  for  general  information 
he  may  read  much  faster  than  when 
seeking  detailed  information  upon  which 
he  knows  he  is  to  be  examined.  Con' 
sequently,  any  statement  of  a  child’s 
rate  of  reading  must  be  qualified  by  a 
concise  definition  of  the  type  of  subject' 
matter  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
reading  was  done. 

Nor  does  comprehension  seem  to  be 
a  simple  element.  A  comprehension 
of  the  facts  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  relationships  are,  of  course,  quite 
different,  while  comprehension  of  the 
paragraph  to  the  extent  that  implica' 
tions  and  inferences  are  recognized  and 
understood,  represents  a  still  different 
level  of  attainment. 
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Much  of  the  reading  which  is  done 
in  adult  life  is  concerned  with  facts. 
We  read  for  information,  but  likewise 
we  are  called  upon  to  recognize  rela' 
donships  and  to  render  judgments 
which  ought  to  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  our  reading.  Our  intelli* 
gent  reaction  to  sociau  and  political 
problems  is  determined  not  only  by 
our  knowledge  the  facts  involved, 
but  by  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
understood  their  relations  and  impli' 
ations. 

Research  workers  in  the  field  of  read' 
ing  are  beginning  to  question  whether 
there  is  general  reading  ability.  Their 
attention  is  turning  to  a  further  analysis 
of  the  types  of  comprehension  which 
are  needed  in  meeting  present'day 
problems.  They  are  seeking  to  develop 
means  for  training  child^  in  the 
various  types  of  comprehension  re- 
vealed  by  this  analysis.  Some  of  our 
best  supervisors  are  endeavoring  to 
guarantee  that  the  teachers  under  their 
supervision  shall  be  aware  of  these 
problems  and  shall  furnish  the  children 
with  practice  in  the  development  o( 

E  these  abilities.  Little  progress  can  be 

I  expected  where  the  teacher  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  problem.  The  best  supCT- 
visory  service  in  many  instaiKes  will 
not  be  by  furnishing  the  teachers  with 
ready-made  drill  materials  and  means 
of  testing,  but  rather  in  helping  them 
to  become  keenly  conscious  of  the 
problem  and  thus  stimulate  their  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  direction. 

E.  J.  A. 

s 

When  one  reads  some  of  the  recent 
educational  literature  he  is  reminded 
^  of  the  classic  quotation  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  Talleyrand:  “The 
purpose  of  language  is  to  conceal 
thought."  Now  and  then  our  educa¬ 
tors  forget  that  they  are  not  writing 
for  a  clientele  composed  of  the  elect 
only  and  seem  to  do  exactly  what  the 


quotation  says.  When  Einstein  pro¬ 
pounded  the  mathematics  of  his  now 
nunous  theory  relativity,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  only  a  dozen  living  men  who 
could  understand  the  mathematics 
his  book. 

These  meditations  have  been  super¬ 
induced  by  the  perusal  of  a  recent 
handbook  for  teachers  entitled  Using 
■  and  Interpreting  the  Results  of  Standard 
Tests} 

To  the  initiate  the  bulletin  reads 
so  attractively  that  he  is  desirous  of 
going  out  and  putting  on  anew  a  com¬ 
prehensive  testing  program.  It  all  seems 
so  easy.  But  as  one  ponders  it  he 
begins  to  wonder.  This  handbodc  is 
written  far  teachers,  presumably  the 
regular,  hoiest-to-goodness,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  conscientious,  average  member  the 
prc^essicm  who  has  had  only  a  limited 
opportunity  to  study  tests  and  testing. 

The  authors  would  remedy  this  con¬ 
dition  by  “fcx'dng  the  classroom  teacher 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaoiing."  If  the  teacher 
has  to  be  forced  to  do  the  work,  then 
it  would  be  much  better  not  to  do  it 
at  all.  Unless  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  enter  into  the  program  co¬ 
operatively  and  whole-heartedly,  it  is 
an  unjust^ble  waste  of  time  and  of 
good  money  to  try  to  conduct  such  a 
program. 

Under  the  heading  “Choosing  the 
Test"  the  statement  is  made  that  there 
are  “certain  criteria  which  the  teacher 
or  su^>ervi8(^  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind.  ’  These  are: 

1.  “Is  the  test  valid?  Does  the 
test  really  measure  the  qualities,  ability 
and  skills  that  it  is  supposra  to  measure?  ' 
The  author  of  the  test  who  writes  the 
instructions  is  convinced  that  it  does. 
Others  are  not  so  certain.  When  the 
doctors  disagree,  who  ^lall  decide? 

■B]r  H.  A.  Greene  and  A.  N.  Jorgenaen.  Icnra  Citj, 
Unteeriatir  of  Iowa,  1926.  36  pp.  (Eitenaiao  Bulletin, 
College  of  Education,  Seriea  No.  15) 
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2.  “Is  the  test  reliable?  Docs  the 
test  measure  consistently  those  qualities 
which  it  docs  measure?”  The  press 
agent  assures  us  that  it  does,  and  backs 
up  his  statement  with  formidable  sta^ 
tistics.  How  can  the  poor  teacher  tell? 

3.  “Is  the  test  objective,  namely, 
is  it  possible  to  give  and  score  the  tests 
without  the  results  being  affected  by 
the  teacher’s  personal  judgment?”  Yet 
one  of  the  welbknown  and  widely  ac' 
cepted  reading  tests  will  frequently 
tax  one’s  judgment,  and  often  his 

atience,  after  he  has  scored  several 
undred  of  them.  Children  have  a 
very  disconcerting  habit  of  making  other 
statements  than  those  given  by  the 
authors  as  samples  of  correct  and  in- 
correct  answers.  Two  or  three  answers 
scored  correct  or  incorrect  make  some 
difference  in  the  pupil’s  score.  How 
can  the  teacher  answer  these  questions 
concerning  a  test  when  specialists  in  re¬ 
search  find  it  difficult  to  do  so? 

The  statistics  of  testing  are  boiled 
down  to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  they 
are  probably  too  concentrated  for  the 
average  teaser.  Certainly  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  much  more  concise  than  is 
deemed  necessary  by  other  writers 
on  methods  of  dealing  with  test  results. 

In  discussing  the  arithmetical  mean 
it  is  “defined  as  the  measure  resulting 
from  dividing  the  sum  of  the  measures 
in  the  distnoution  by  the  number  of 
measures.”  And  again,  “as  a  jx)int 
on  the  scale,  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
deviations  above  it  exactly  eq^uals  the 
sum  of  the  deviations  below  it.  ’  How 
different  this  sounds  from  the  good 
old-fashioned  average  that  every  teaser 
knows  and  honors.  At  no  time  is 
any  mention  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
arithmetical  mean  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  this  good  old  average.  In  their 
anxiety  to  be  technically  correct  the 
authors  have  really  beclouded  the  math¬ 
ematical  issue  involved. 

The  arithmetical  mean  is  further 
clarified  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of 


levers  in  physics  concerning  which  our 
Icmg-suffering  teacher  knows  about  as 
mu^  as  she  does  about  the  arithmetical 
mean  under  that  name.  Further,  the 
statement  is  made  that  “a  force  of  two 
pounds  resting  on  a  lever  one  foot  in 
length  is  exactly  equalled  by  a  force 
of  one  pound  resting  on  a  lever  two 
feet  in  length.”  But  where  do  the 
levers  rest?  The  section  on  statistics 
could  have  been  left  out  entirely  with¬ 
out  weakening  the  handbook  very 
much,  except  for  purposes  of  reference. 
A  greater  part  of  the  handbook  should 
have  been  given  to  the  diagnosis  of 
weaknesses  and  remedial  measures.  This 
could  be  amply  illustrated  by  actual 
cases.  As  a  handbook  of  reference 
for  the  experienced  administrator,  this 
handbook  is  valuable.  It  deals  in  a 
ccmcise  way  with  the  problems  to  be 
met,  and  gives  excellent  suggestions 
on  the  general  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  testing  program.  This 
single  exception  should  be  made,  that 
the  wise  administrator  should  not  im¬ 
pose  the  testing  program  from  above, 
but  should  make  it  a  truly  Kilpatrickian 
project  of  whole-hearted,  purposeful 
activity  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
has  facilities  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  members  of  the  staff  to  render 
various  sorts  of  service  to  school  men 
during  the  next  year: 

1.  Advising  in  the  selection  of  tests 
for  testing  programs 

2.  Assisting  in  the  development  and 
preparation  of  building  programs 

3.  Checking  architects’  plans  for  new' 
school  buildings  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view 

4.  Assisting  superintendents  in  the 
development  of  campaign  publicity 
which  should  enable  them  to  obtain 
favorable  results  in  elections  for 
bond  issues  or  extra  levies. 
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SOME.  SUGGESTIVE  FORMS  FOR  SCHOOL 
BUDGET'MAKING 

Ward  G.  Reeder 
Ohio  Stote  Unwersity 


The  6r8t  of  a  scries  of  three  articles 
in  the  Educational  Research  Bul- 
UTiN  described  “The  New  Budget 
Law  of  Ohio”;  the  second  discussed 
“Some  Fundamental  Principles  of  School 
Budget-Making.”  The  present  article, 
which  is  the  third  and  last  in  the  series, 
will  present  some  suggestive  forms 
that  can  be  profitably  used  in  school 
budget-making. 

Due  to  limitations  of  space,  we  can 
only  present  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  most  important  of  the  budget  forms, 
namely,  the  summary  form.  Such  form, 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
situation,  can  profitably  be  used  in 
presenting  the  budget  to  the  public  or 
to  an  adopting  authority.  In  designing 
the  suggested  form,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  it  of  particular  service 
to  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

Any  budget  forms  that  are  used 
should  work  hand  in  glove  with  the 
financial  accounting  forms.  The  stand¬ 
ardization  of  these  forms,  at  least 
within  a  state,  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  school  finance  today.  Such 
standardization  would  beget  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 

1.  It  would  enable  a  more  ready 

training  of  fiscal  officers  in  the 
making  of  budgets  and  in  the 
keeping  of  financial  accounts;  with 
many,  many  kinds  of  forms  in  use 
today,  such  training  is  almost 
impossible. 

2.  Comparisons  between  various  school 

systems — comparisons  that  would 
mean  sc«nething — could  be  made. 

3.  County,  state,  and  federal  report 

blanks  could  be  much  more  readily 
and  accurately  filled  out. 


4.  The  auditing  of  financial  records 
could  be  much  more  expeditiously 
done. 

The  number  and  the  kind  of  budget 
forms  that  should  be  designed  and  used 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  such 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  school  district 
or  the  need  for  any  particular  data. 
Some  of  the  records  that  might  well  be 
used  in  addition*  to  the  summary  forms, 
which  arc  displayed  in  this  article,  are: 
Population  and  Enrollment  Record 
by  Years 

Total  and  per  Inhabitant  Wealth 
Record  by  Years 
Tax-Rate  Record  by  Years 
Comparative  Record  of  per  Inhabitant 
Wealth  and  School  Tax  Rate  with 
Selected  Cities 

Summary  of  Expenditures — School 
and  Municipal — by  Years 
A  Summary  of  Receipts  and  Ex¬ 
penditures  by  Years  for  Schools 
Total  School  Receipts  and  Expendi¬ 
tures  by  Sources  and  by  Years 
Distribution  of  School  ^penditures 
by  Department  of  Service  and  by 
Years 

Percent  of  Total  School  Expenditures 
Devoted  to  the  Various  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Service  by  Years 
Unit  Costs  of  Public  Education  by 
Schools  and  by  Grades  and  by 
Years 

School-Debt  Record  by  Years 
Principals  and  Supervisors  Distributed 
by  Salary  Groups  and  by  Grades 
by  Years 

Budget  Estimate  of  PriiKipal  to 
Superintendent 

*Far  amplei  of  the  fomu  mentioned  here,  ice  Twente. 
J.  W.,  Budgetary  Procedure  for  a  Local  School  ^item.  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vermont,  Capital  City  Preae,  192J.  pp.  158-84. 
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I.  Rbcbipts 


(When  an  estimated  receipt  for  next  year  is  materially  greater  or  less  than  that  for  this  year,  i 
reference  index  which  refers  to  an  explanation  of  the  diffieraice  is  placed  alongside  the  estimate.  IIk 
explanation  should  then  be  given  in  a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.) 


Actuil  or  Extunxted 
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Yai  (1926) 


Extiaiated 
Rectipra 
Next  riacal 
Year  (1927) 


Recetptx 
Lait  Fixcal 
Year  (1925) 
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_ 0) _ 

1.  General  Control; 

a.  Ofice  xecretary  board  of  educa* 

tioa . 

b.  School  ccmua . 

c.  Operatioa  and  maintcnaoce  of 

eeneral  oficea . 

d.  Sabry  of  xuperintendent  of 

•cbocl . 

e.  Salary  of  xuperintendent  a  clerk. . 

f.  Enforcement  of  compulaory  cdu' 

cation  lawa . 

g.  Service  fund . 


1.  Unencumbered  balance,  January  1 . . . . 

2,  tjvyl  taw  levy . .a*.,  a....... 

2.  County  levy  (2^65  milla) . 

4.  Section  16  and  other  permanent  fiioda. 

5.  Depoaitory  interext . 

6.  Nonieaident  tuition . 

7.  Bvening-achool  tuition . 

8.  Rentala . . 

9.  Sale  of  aitea,  buildup  or  aupplio _ 
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CAMPAIGN  PUBLICITY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

by 

P.  R.  STEVENSON 

'^HIS  coaniul  summarizes  the  various  sorts  of  publicity  found 
useful  by  superintendents  who  have  recently  conducted 
successful  campaigns  for  additional  school  revenue. 

THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  Monographs  No.  5 
fVice,  75  cents 


8.  Auxui^  Agendetaod  MuceUaneoua; 

a.  Ubnnca 

(1)  Salarka . 

(2)  Books . 

(3)  Ocher  eapenses . 

b.  Promotiaa  of  health 

(1)  Salaries . 

(2)  Other  expenses . 

c.  Transportatian  of  pupils . 

(1)  Salaries . 

(2)  Other  expenses . 

d.  Board  and  lodging  of  pupils  in 

lieu  of  transporatkn . 

e.  Provisioa  for  lunches . 

f.  Recreation  and  playgroup. . . . 

g.  Social  centers . 

h.  Indigent  children . 

i.  Pupil  tuition . 


1.  Other  expenses  of  auxili^ 
agencies,  etc . 


Total  expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies. 


7.  Capital  Outlay: 

a.  Land . 

b.  New  buikhnn ...  . 

c.  Alteration  of  old  btddings. . . . 

d.  Equipment  of  new  buildings  and 


Total  expenses  of  outlays 
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OUR  YCXJNGER  GENERATION  REPORTS 

What  15  the  matter  with  the  younger 
generation?  Almost  daily  we  hear  of 
some  new  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  to  shelve  their  elders 
and  take  the  direction  of  affairs  into 
their  own  hands.  One  of  the  newest 
outbreaks  comes  from  the  University 
of  Oregon.*  where  a  committee  of 
undergraduates  made  an  estimate  of 
the  intellectual  activity  within  the 
university,  and  then  suggested  certain 
changes  in  administrative  policies. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  any 
undergraduate  student,  particularly  the 
Sophomore,  knows  more  about  how  his 
university  ought  to  be  run  than  does 
the  president  himself,  but  he  does  not 
often  get  a  chance  to  tell  it  in  print. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  time  it  would  not 
look  well  in  print.  Here  is  a  report 
that  not  only  got  in  the  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald,  but  was  further  accorded 
the  distinction  of  being  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  thus  given  still  wider  publicity. 

The  committee  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  of  sanemninded  young  men 
who  were  desirous  of  doing  construe' 
tivc  work.  They  set  about  their  task 
in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  older 
heads,  and  their  hndings  are  clearly 
and  judiciously  stated.  Perhaps  cme 
could  not  agree  with  all  the  recom' 
mendations  they  make,  and  yet  most 
of  them  are  being  followed  in  some  way 
or  another  in  many  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  three  premises  upon  which  the 
report  is  based,  and  to  which  most 
college  and  university  people  would 
assent  with  respect  to  their  own  in- 
stitution  are: 

1 .  We  do  not  believe  that  every  young  person 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  should  attend  an  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

‘OsMON.  Uhivesiitt  OF.  Undergrsduatt  Report:  An 
Etttmeu  of  the  InuUcctual  Actinly  nnthin  iIk  Uniwriii^  of 
Ortpon.  Eugene,  Oregon.  1926.  16  pp. 


2.  We  believe  that  every  person  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  should  be  given  the  privilege  of  attend' 
ing  the  University  of  Oregon  if  he  has  deffi' 
onstrated  by  past  records  tlut  his  intentions  are 
sincere  and  earnest,  and  that  his  innate  intellectual 
capacities  are  such  as  will  be  developed  by  a 
university  education. 

3.  The  committee  believes  that  education,  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  not  dded  out  in  fouT'year 
formalistic  portions. 

There  is  a  total  absence  eff  the  char' 
acteristic  American  boasting,  boosting 
attitude  in  the  discussion  of  their 
university.  They  say: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  University  of 
Oregon  is  today  a  good,  average,  commonplace, 
unobtrusive  member  of  the  fai^y  of  state  uni' 
versities,  and  in  the  efficiency  with  which  it 
educates  its  students,  neither  particularly  good, 
nor  particularly  bad. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  believe 
that  the  university  atmosphere  is  not 
intellectually  vitalizing,  and  that  scholar' 
ship  is  not  the  goal  of  the  mass  of  stu' 
dents.  Two  contributing  factors  be' 
yond  the  immediate  control  of  the 
University  are  unsatisfactory  high'sehool 
training,  and  the  “newness”  of  higher 
educatiem  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Moreover,  “the  present  generation  of 
students  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  university 
educaticmal  traditions  and  methods  be' 
fore  matriculation.” 

Within  the  University  are  found: 
(1)  the  abseiKe  of  a  positive  scholastic 
tradition  and  the  presence  of  a  negative 
tradition  which  is  stifling  to  the  am' 
bitions  of  a  Freshman;  (2)  a  lack  of 
correlation  in  the  university  curricula, 
whereby  the  beginner  gets  a  sense  of 
the  “oneness”  of  knowledge;  (3)  the 
presence  of  an  all'too-large  number  of 
students  who  have  no  place  in  the 
University,  who  exert  a  parasitic  in' 
fluence  upon  the  rest  of  the  ccxmnunity; 
and  (4)  the  widespread  use  of  stereotyped 
methods  of  instruction  where  the  habit 
of  spoon  feeding  is  begun  early  and 
continued  as  long  as  possible. 
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The  committee  recommends:  (1)  a 
more  careful  selection  of  the  applicants 
for  admission,  including  the  inspection 
of  the  high  sdiools  of  ue  state;  (2)  the 
establishment  of  a  freshman  college 
which  will  serve  as  an  orienting  and 
unifying  agency;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  honor-group  pri^eges;  and  (4)  h' 
culty  reforms,  such  as  choosing  for 
teadiing  positions  persons  of  wide 
interests  who  are  ncxi-provincial  in 
their  views,  assigning  these  instructors 
according  to  their  interests,  paying 
adequate  salaries  to  secure  and  retain 
the  oest  men,  and  establishing  security 
of  tenure. 

All  of  which  may  seem  ccHnmonplace 
and  prosaic  to  many  of  the  initiate, 
yet  ccnning  as  it  does  frcun  an  earnest, 
conscientious,  even-tempered  group  of 
undergraduates,  it  is  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice.  Other  institu¬ 
tions  of  high^  learning  should  take  heed. 
The  wise  ruler  anticipates  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  grants  his  subjects  ri^ts  and 
privil^es  before  they  take  uem  by 
force  of  arms. 


We  have  heard  much  during  the 
last  few  years  of  what  is  called  “re¬ 
search.”  True  and  genuine  research 
is  one  of  the  finest  perfcxmances  of 
human  intelligence  and  ingenuity.  But 
99  percent  d  the  so-called  “research” 
in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  is  hi  from  research:  indeed  much 
of  it  is  a  veritable  “idol  of  the  theatre.” 
The  woric  of  some  men  is  genuine  re¬ 
search;  but  where  you  find  one  such 
piece  of  work  you  will  find  thousands 
and  thousands  of  mediocre  students 
who  are  kept  busy  collecting  and  col¬ 
lating,  in  small  puttering  ways  and 
sometimes  vnth  the  scissors,  work 
that  is  passed  off  and  palmed  off  in  pon¬ 
derous  theses  as  research.  It  would 
remind  one  of  Carlyle’s  saying  that 
“some  people  are  noted  for  fussy  little¬ 
ness  and  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing.” 


Professors  set  students  to  collecting  j 
data  that  might  be  gathered  by  an  I 
^hth-grade  pupil  and  call  it  research,  I 
The  result  is  only  what  is  of  common  i 
knowledge  and  in  most  cases  it  leads 
nowhere.  As  someone  has  aptly  said 
of  such  research,  “It  is  trying  to  find  j 
out  for  the  hundredth  time  what  every¬ 
body  knows  and  then  expressing  it  in  ! 
language  which  nobody  understands.” 
Much  of  the  so-called  research  work  is 
absolute  inflation,  and  the  theses  em¬ 
bodying  it  very  soon  find  their  place 
on  musty  and  dusty  shelves  to  be  heard 
of  no  mcM-e. 

One  often  wonders  if  there  is  not 
so  much  pretension  and  inflation  in 
the  whole  modem  educational  world 
that  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  “blow¬ 
out”  in  the  near  future:  it  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  truth  of  Aesop’s  fable  of  t& 
frog.  Nearly  every  institution  and 
every  department  seems  to  be  “playing” 
research  in  order  to  exploit  itself  in  a 
public  and  advertising  way:  they  must 
know  that  much  of  it  is  only  a  game. 

I  know  that  when  one  strikes  at 
one  extrenoe  he  is  likely  to  be  accused 
of  the  other  extreme  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  think  straight,  to  infer  sanely, 
and  to  interpret  jusdy.  It  is  only  the 
sham  work  that  I  am  hitting — there  is 
nothing  finer  than  genuine  research 
and  artistic  expression  and  formulation. 

There  is  now  a  woeful  and  lamentable 
amount  of  this  sham  work  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  wcxld.  There  is  so  much  froth 
and  foam  and  so  little  body,  so  much 
chaff  and  so  little  wheat,  so  much 
verbiage  and  so  little  that  is  new,  so 
much  ‘hot  air”  and  so  few  refreshing 
breezes,  so  much  pretension  and  so  little 
realization,  so  much  mere  propaganda, 
personal,  departmental,  and  social,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  keen  prac¬ 
tical  man  in  the  world  of  deeds  looks 
upcm  it  all  as  merely  academic  and 
visionary. 

— School  of  Education  Record, 
UniveTsity  of  >(orth  Daltpta 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


SnCNM,  PucivAL.  Method*  of  Invettigotton  of 
Stud?  HabUt,  S»S,  24:  145-52.  July  31. 
1926. 

The  writer  it  extremely  critical,  even  skeptical 
of  the  results  obtained  by  most  al  the  methods 
of  investigating  the  study  habits  of  pupib.  Ob' 
itmtion  and  testing  in  a  contndkd  experiment 
iR  ofeed  as  the  more  promising  methods  of 
discovering  what  constitutes  good  study. 

Patixson.  Donald  G.  Do  Hno  ond  Old  Type 
Examinations  Measure  Dijerent  Mental 
Functions.'  S^S,  24:  246-48.  August  21. 
1926. 

This  article  reports  a  controlled  experiment 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  title.  The  results 
•eem  to  indicate  that  the  newer  type  of  examina* 
boo  Eoeasures  the  same  thing  as  the  old  type, 
but  does  it  better. 

CxANi.  Esthix.  An  Investigation  of  Three  Plans 
for  Selecting  the  Stude^  to  Be  Admitted 
to  College.  JEP.  1?:  322-30.  May.  1926. 

The  three  plans  for  the  selection  of  college 
•cudenu  hae  discussed  are:  competitive  ex' 
amination  alone,  the  psychological  test  akme. 
and  a  combination  of  the  twa  The  data,  based 
on  a  study  of  Bryn  Mawr  students  over  a  period 
of  four  Tears,  indicate  that  the  third  plan  is  the 
best,  all  things  considered,  and  that  both  the 
first  and  third  are  superior  to  the  second,  although 
no  one  of  the  three  plans  is  perfect. 

KxrAUvix,  Gxatson  N.  The  Life  Career  Motive 
and  Its  Efect  on  High'Sehool  Wor^  SR,  34: 
426-30,  June,  1926. 

Most  educators  have  assiimrd  that  the  “life 
career  motive"  is  potent  in  the  lives  of  hi^' 
school  and  college  students.  The  problem  has 
been  studied  for  a  group  of  160  boys  in  the  Fresno 
(Cahfomia)  High  School.  Ei^ty'two  of  the 

St  had  made  vocational  chos^  and  seventy' 
it  had  not.  The  boys  who  had  made  choices 
did  not  work  up  to  their  capacity  any  more 
nearly  than  did  t^  boys  who  had  not  ma^  their 
choicn. 

Russxll,  WnjJAat  F.  The  School  Library  Situa' 
tion,  S^S.  24:  113-18.  July  24.  1926. 

This  study  deals  with  the  school  Ubrary  situs' 
tion  as  it  exists  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
Sates.  Such  important  phases  as  the  control 
of  the  school  library;  dimlMtion,  professional 
sutus,  and  qualifications  of  librarians;  the  place 
of  the  library  in  the  school  wstem;  and  forecasu 
as  to  future  development  of  schod  libraries  are 
discussed.  Libraries  are  found  in  most  senior 
hi^  schools,  in  many  junior  high  schools  and 


in  few  ekmentarv  schools.  They  should  be 
found  in  all  schools.  The  librarian  needs  all  the 
training  that  a  good  teacher  has,  plus  training 
in  libra^  technique. 

JoNXS,  V.  A.  AND  MoCail,  W.  a.  Application 
of  Two  Techniques  tn  Evaluating  Some  Pol' 
ides  of  Dealing  uritli  Bright  Children,  TCR, 
27:  825-35.  May.  1926. 

Studying  the  progress  of  seventy'two  bri^t 
children  after  th^  had  left  accekiated  rooms, 
Jones  found  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
subject  the  pupils  of  the  accelerate  group  had 
been  more  suMessful  in  their  courses  in  the 
elementary,  junior  high*  ^  senior  hi^  schools 
than  had  the  average  pupils  of  these  schools. 
This  was  true  although  these  accelerated  pupils 
had  saved,  on  the  average,  two  terms  during 
the  elementary  period.  With  the  exception  of 
one  subject  t^  had  also  made  better  average 
marks. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  article,  McCall 
reportt  that  a  group  of  bright  children  who  had 
bm  under  observation  grew  mote  during  a 
two'year  period  than  equally  capaUe  pupils 
in  the  regular  classes. 

PrrnNoia,  B.  F.  Bducarion  for  Peace,  ER,  T2: 
37-44.  June.  1926. 

Dean  Pittenger  believes  that  more  and  better 
popular  education  is  necessary  to  any  movement 
looking  toward  lastii^;  peace.  He  would  eradi' 
cate  “jingoism"  from  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Kmools,  put  stress  upon  our  dependence 
upon  the  rations  of  Europe  for  our  comforts 
and  necessities,  cultivate  a  sympathetic  study  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  promote  the  better 
meatts  of  settling  disputes.  To  accomjJiah  this, 
intemariofol  organiation  is  necessarv,  an  organ' 
ization  resting  upon  the  good'will  and  intcUigrace 
of  the  people  who  make  up  the  cooperating 
rations. 

Lxathxkuan,  Zos  E.  Syllabits  for  the  Exami¬ 
nation  of  College  Probation  Midents,  S&S. 
24:  139-42.  July  31,  1926. 

The  author  presenu  a  sugg^ve  syllabus 
for  the  use  of  those  dealiim  with  the  probs' 
tionary  student  who  is  a  problra  in  every  iiotitU' 
tion  of  college  grade.  The  problem  student  is 
studied  frixn  &  itrdividual  standpoint;  out' 
standing  misconceptions  and  menw  conflicts 
are  corrected  whm  possible;  aixl  even  aid  is 
given  in  the  solution  of  financial  problems  in 
the  Psychologial  Clinic  at  CMiio  Sate  Uni' 
versity.  In  diagnosing  difficulties  and  prc' 
scrilung  remedies  the  clinic  assisa  the  university 
deans  and  secretaries. 


Non. — AbbeerNUoas  UMd  in  this  numba  ire;  SS,  School  tnd  Society;  JEP,  Jounal  of  Educirinnel  Peyckoloty; 
School  Review;  TCR.  Teichete  CoUeae  Record;  and  ER,  Educitionel  Review. 
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Muuill.  Jamv  L.  Vitality  tn  College  CoKrtes 
for  Teocherj,  £R,  72:  33-36,  June,  1926. 

The  trainiiw  of  teacher*  i*  caning  to  be  recog' 
nized  a*  one  of  the  major  functioo*  w  the  colleges 
of  liberal  art*.  In  the  past  the  collegn  have 
grudgingly  and  half'heart^y  made  provisioo  to 
fulfill  t^  le^  requirements  so  that  their  grad' 
uates  mif^t  he  permitted  to  teach.  This  ankle 
oders  sevioal  constructive  suggestions  fior  vitaliz' 
ing  the  courses  and  improving  the  output  of 
the  collffiiate  institution*.  Courses  in  the 
history  of  education  should  be  vivified;  courses 
in  psychology  must  emi^osize  the  impact  of 
educative  for^  on  the  mind  of  the  individual; 
courses  in  administration  should  give  a  philo' 
sof^ucal  grasp  of  education  in  general;  courses 
in  methods  should  focus  a  wide  varying  educa' 
tional  philosophy  on  the  problems  of  t&  class' 
room.  All  courses  should  result  in  the  building 
up  of  a  positive  attitude  toward  culture  and 
toward  lif^ 

Gatss,  AaTHim  I.  Methods  and  Theories  of 
Learning  to  &>ell  Tested  by  Studies  of  Deaf 
Children.  JEP,  17:  289-300.  May,  1926. 

This  article  present*  the  results  of  one  of  the 
preliminary  studies  of  the  acquisition  of  various 
Unguistk  abilitk*  by  children  congenitally  deaf. 
The  purpose  of  thm  studies  is  to  discover,  if 
possiUe,  fKts  which  may  be  applied  toward 
the  improvement  of  methods  of  try.hing  normal 
children  and  of  improving  their  methods  of 
learning.  VariaUe  ^tors  in  the  experiment 
were  carefully  balanced,  aiKl  the  performances 
of  the  deaf  children  were  checked  against  those 
of  ixxmal  children  of  like  ability. 

In  brief,  the  findings  inchcate  that  practice 
in  spelling  may  be  directed  to  give  prisoary  em' 
pha^  to:  (1)  the  motor  activities  of  artkulating 
the  constituent  letter*  (or  letter  units  such  as 
syllables)  silently  or  aloud;  (2)  the  motor  activi' 
ties  of  writing  letters;  (3)  the  mental  activities 
of  translating  recalled  word'sounds  into  letter* 
which  may  be  imaged,  artkulated  or  written; 
and  (4)  the  visual'perceptive  activities  of  seeing 
the  word  as  a  whole  of  clearly  distinctive  parts. 
The  recall  and  application  of  phonetk  rules  may 
assist  the  learner  to  select  from  the  many  possible 
forms  the  one  correct  phonetk  rendering. 

Durror,  C.  R.  An  Irwestigation  of  the  Scope, 
Worl^ng  Practices,  and  Limitations  of  Pupil 
Participation  in  Government  in  Secondary 
SchooU,  SR,  34:  431-42,  June,  1926. 

Much  has  been  said  and  considerable  written 
on  the  subject  of  a  student  government,  but  here 
is  a  definite  attempt  to  summarize  the  existing 
practices  in  the  secondary  schools.  Reports 
were  secured  from  schools  which  have  some  form 
of  pupil  partkipation,  and  from  others  in  which 
pu^  partkipation  has  been  tried  and  abandoned. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  existing  pupil'govemment 


organizations  in  the  hi^  schools  of  Clevelaad 
was  also  made. 

One  item  in  summary  is  especially  wonk 
quoting: 

“Those  schools  which  have  practiced  pupl 
partkipation  for  several  years  reported  improvs 
ment  in  moral  conditions,  better  cooperatioo 
with  the  home,  the  development  of  a  higlor 
degree  of  loyalty  among  the  pupils,  increased 
resp«t  for  the  tochers,  a  larger  numbo  of  pupA 
paRidpating  in  community  afiairs,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  govemmeot, 
and  attainment  of  hitter  qualifications  for  leadei. 
ship.” 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 


Andemon,  Rosb  G.  a  Critical  Examinatiui 
of  Test-Scoririg  Methods.  New  York,  Colua* 
bia  University.  1925.  50  pp.  (Archive! 
of  Psychdogy) 

The  author  revkws  the  previous  experimental 
studies  in  the  field  and  than  examine*  methods 
of  scoring  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  score*  made 
by  three  groups  of  children,  unselected  eight* 
year'olds,  unsekcted  thirteen'year'olds,  and  uo< 
selected  fourteen'year'old*.  The  final  cooclu* 
sions  seem  to  be  that  raw  score*  yield  nearly 
if  ixk  quite  as  reliable  results  as  weighted  scoring, 
and  that  seeming  advantam  are  quite  likely  to 
be  due  to  the  selection  of  the  test*  rather  thao 
to  derived  weights. 
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Odeix,  Chaeues  W.  Objective  Measurement  ef 
Information.  Urbana,  Illinois,  University  of 
lUiixii*.  1926.  27  pp.  (University  of  lUinoii 
Bulletin,  No.  36,  Educational  Research 
Circular.  No.  44) 

This  bulletin  should  be  of  exceptional  service 
to  teachers  who  have  some  itutiative  and  desire 
to  utilize  the  newer  instruments  of  educational 
procedure.  In  it  we  find  the  general  principle! 
of  constructing  and  using  objective  test*  cleuly 
stated.  Exam(^  of  objective  exercises  are 
classified  uiKkr  fifteen  general  headings,  such  as, 
alternative  exercises,  incorrect  statements,  cos' 
pletion,  multiple  answer,  and  to  on. 
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Reseaech  CoaonTTEE  or  the  Louisiana  Teach' 
EEs'  Assckiation.  Inequalities  in  Educa* 
tional  Opportunity  in  Louisiana.  Baton 
Rcpuge,  Louisiaru.  Louisiaru  Teachers' 
Associatkn,  1926.  76  pp. 

Findings  in  this  analysis  ct  data  concerning 
the  relation  of  taxable  wealth  to  white  schou 
advantam  in  certain  parishes  of  the  state  show 
that  strudng  inequalities  appear  among  the  white 
school  systems  of  the  parishes;  and  that  these 
inequalities  appear  related  to  inequality  of  tax* 
able  woJth.  The  results  also  indirate  that 
parishes  making  the  greatest  effort  to  provide 
local  support  rank  lowest  in  the  educational 
result  obtained;  and  that  a  considerable  state 
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'  0robu6.  1926 

t|Kwl  fund  to  equalise  the  burden  of  school 
mpport  must  be  made  if  all  children  in  Louisiana 

‘  lie  to  have  access  to  good  school  advantages. 

I  jBaaN,  GsoaoB  C.  A  Study  of  the  Wori^  of 
the  £ur^d  School  Plon.  Eureka,  California, 

I  Eureka  Qbamber  of  Commerce,  1^.  36  pp. 

I I  An  interesting  contrast  between  the  “old 
1)^  school"  and  the  new  Eureka  sebooL  as  here 

1 1  Kt  forth,  shows  the  heavy  emphasis  upon  the 
individual  and  his  relation  to  the  life  that  he 
will  bid  after  school  days.  Such  items  as  the 
orpnization  of  purpose'and'sbility  groups,  their 
pnmotion  and  demotion,  treatment  of  mixed 
ibdities  in  students,  and  a  tracing  of  what  be' 
i  comes  of  high'sehool  students,  are  discussed. 

Moua,  Gsoaca  PaznaaicK.  Objective  Tests  in 
High'sehool  Subjects.  Norman,  Oklahoma, 

,  Grage  Frederick  Miller,  \726.  16S  pp. 

These  specimen  tests  for  use  in  algebra,  biedogy, 
i  chemistry,  civics,  English,  French,  history,  Latin, 

;  and  physics,  are  not,  according  to  the  author, 
confined  to  hii^'scbool  studies  alone.  They 
!  cm  be  adapted  to  elementary  schcnl  and  college 
nfa^u  with  httle  trouble.  There  is  a  pre' 
bomary  chapter  on  the  purpose  ct  tests  and 
'  how  to  use  them. 

^  GtszNE,  CHAam  E.  blew  Ty be  Tests.  Denver. 
Cdorado,  Public  Schools,  1926.  35  pp. 
(Research  Monograph  No.  3) 

Teachers  who  dre^  ezaminatioo  week  will 
S  welcome  news  of  this  type  test  which  endeavors 
:  to  meet  objections  to  the  time-cemsuming  essay 
oamination.  The  new  test  measures,  for  in' 
itance,  only  the  ability  desired  as  knowledge 
?  in  history  and  not  ability  to  organize  or  write 
:  a  composition.  As  a  unit  measurement,  it 
;  can  be  applied  with  uniform  results.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  essay  examination  has 
j  its  advantages  and  should  not  be  entirely  done 
^  away  with. 

Buckhuxit,  J.  Hemixt.  Directed  Obaerwition 
and  Supervised  Tedching.  Boston,  Gizm  V 
Company,  1925.  420  pp. 

Each  of  the  forty'five  lessons  contained  in 
'  thu  book  deals  with  a  specific  problem.  Wide 
'  variations  are  present.  "Seating  and  Black* 
boards"  are  considered,  while  the  problems  of 
i  teaching  pupils  to  think  and  develop  initiative 
=  and  responsibility  are  not  neglected.  Accept* 
ing  present'day  practices,  the  author  suggests 
pertinent  ways  of  improving  these  practices. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Buxt,  Crxn..  The  Toung  Delinquent.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  d  Company,  1925. 
619  pp. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  young  delinquent  is  pven  in 
this  book  which  combines  in  a  well'balanced 


fashkm  the  resulu  of  ten  yors  of  experience, 
extensive  careful  investigation,  aixl  practical 
suggestions.  Because  of  the  breadth  of  infor* 
mation  presented  the  book  should  prove  useful 
to  the  workers  in  juvenile  courts  as  well  as 
teachers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  social 
workerx 

No  one  influencing  factor  is  emphasized  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  The  autto  believes 
that  "on  the  average  each  delinquent  child  is 
the  product  of  nine  or  ten  subversive  dteum* 
stances,  one  as  a  rule  predominating,  and  all 
conspiring  to  draw  him  into  crime." 

CoxNQio.  Hobaxt  M.  After  Testing — Whatb 
Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  Company,  1926. 
206  pp. 

This  tx^  tells  of  the  modificatioo  of  the 
administratioo  of  a  school  system  and  the  chan^ 
in  classroom  procedure  whi^  followed  the  contm* 
uous  use  of  the  results  of  a  definite  testing  prey 

Cm,  combined  in  the  last  four  years  with  classt* 
tion  based  upon  intelligeiKe'test  scares.  The 
author  asseru  that  the  real  value  of  a  testing 
program  lies  in  the  use  made  of  the  test  results. 
He  makes  many  practical  suggestions  which 
relate  the  arolication  of  the  test  resulu  to  class' 
room  procedure  and  to  school  administratioo. 

PxocTOx,  WnxiAM  M.  Educational  and  Voca^ 
tionol  Guidance.  Boston.  Houghton  Mif* 
flin  Company,  1925.  352  pp. 

Hi^'school  teachers  and  counselors  should 
be  familiar  with  this  book  entitled  Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance  for  in  it  are  brou(^t 
together  the  resulu  of  the  author's  extensive 
studies  and  researches  in  these  allied  fields.  The 
titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  present  the  per^ 
lems  from  new  arises;  "Relation  of  Special 
Interesu  and  Abilities  to  School  and  Voca* 
tional  Success,"  "Organization  of  the  Program 
of  Studies  for  Guidao^  with  Possibilities  in  the 
Elementary.  Junior  High,  and  Senior  H^ 
Schools,"  and  “Guidance  in  Cbaracter'Build^ 
Activities." 

Millex,  Haxxt  Llotd,  and  Hakgxbavbs, 
Rkhaxo  T.  The  Sdf-Directed  School. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925. 
412  pp. 

After  setting  up  certain  guiding  principles 
for  the  promotion  of  creative  tanking,  the 
authors  consider  the  problems  of  indrvidual 
diflerencea,  curriculum  construction,  szkI  extra* 
curricular  activities  for  school  guidance.  One 
reviewer  says,  "I  kiww  of  few  txioks  in  any  field 
which  contain  as  many  ideas  as  this  one.  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  book  in  any  field  in  which 
the  ideas  are  presented  in  such  confusion.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  reading  of  every  student  educa* 
tion.  Imt  it  is  much  more  diffi^t  to  read  than  it 
needs  to  be." 
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A  NEW  AID  IN  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY 

A  series  of  interesting  problems  and 
exercises  in  the  geography  of  Europe 
has  been  developed  by  Pix^esscx:  W.  R. 
McConnell,  of  Miami  University.  The 
exercises  are  published  in  a  bo^let  to 
be  used  by  the  pupils  in  ccmnection 
with  their  regular  geography  texts. 

In  the  preparation  or  the  problems 
and  exercises,  the  author  has  consulted 
leading  geography  textbodcs  and  specific 
references  are  nven  to  many  these 
at  the  close  of  uie  exercises  on  a  specific 
country  or  region.  The  problems  aim 
to  direct  lesson  preparation  with  a 
mexe  effective  use  of  the  test.  Most 
a(  the  lessons  begin  with  a  statement 
of  the  problem  which  the  questions 
and  directions  aim  to  develop.  A  large 
number  of  simplified  maps  are  given 
upon  which  the  pupils  are  asked  to 
supply  certain  geographic  details. 

The  following  problem  and  exercise 
illustrate  the  meth^  used  in  the  booklet: 

1.  RroUeo:  Why  is  Manchester  the  greatest 
cotton  manuticturing  center  in  the  world? 

a.  Turn  in  your  textbook  to  a  map  of  the 

British  Isles  and  locate  Manchester.  It  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the - Mountains. 

b.  Recalling  the  directioo  of  the  prevailing 
winds  over  the  British  Isles  and  the  influence 
of  highlands  upon  rainfall,  do  you  infer  that 
clouds  and  mist  would  keep  the  air  damp  at 
Manchester?  Consult  the  rain^U  map  of  the 
British  Isles  to  verify  your  infktence. 

c.  Read  your  textbook  and  references  to 
learn  how  the  climate  of  Manchester  aided  the 
cotton  industry. 

d.  From  ertiere  could  Manchester  get  coal 
to  drive  the  machinery  of  its  cotton  mills? 

e.  Using  a  scale  estimate  the  distance  of 
Manchester  from  the  sea.  How  is  it  possible 
for  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  reach 
Manchester  without  stopping  at  Liverpool? 
Write  a  senteiKe  explaining. 

f.  Write  on  these  lines  ways  in  which  natural 
conditioos  helped  Manchester  to  become  a  cotton 
manufacturing  center. 

Natural  coxlitioos  How  it  helped 

Westerly  wmds . 

Pennine  Mountains . 

Coal  flelds . 

This  work  should  assist  the  in' 
structor  in  teaching  the  interesting  prob' 
lems  in  European  geography.  In  addi' 


tion  to  requiring  considerable  thougfita 
on  the  part  of  ue  pupil,  it  also  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  learning  of  many 
important  things  concerning  the  differ' 
ent  countries.  The  booklets  are  pub 
lished  by  The  Dobson'Evans  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


nNAL  NORMS  FOR  GEOGRAWIY  TESTS 
Final  norms  are  now  ready  for  the 
StevensoO'Buckingham  Geography  Tests 
— Europe,  and  me  Stevenson'Ridgely' 
Shipman  Geomphy  TestS'Asia.  loeae 
tests  have  oem  standardized,  using 
large  numbers  of  children,  in  tK>  grack 
less  than  six  hundred  cases.  The 
iKxms  were  determined  by  the  papers 
of  pupils  who  had  studied  ^  continent, 
designated  in  the  title  of  the  test,  during 
the  semester  just  prior  to  the  giving 
of  the  test.  For  this  reason,  the  tests 
may  be  used  as  a  partial  means  of  judg* 
ing  the  work  of  the  pupils  during  tl^ 
course.  In  other  words,  they  may  well 
ccxistitute  a  part  of  the  final  examination. 
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